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HAS LAND A VALUE! 



TrlE meaning of the word value is of vital importance to the 
science of political economy, and if it be not clearly apprehended 
and consistently applied, all the speculations of this science will 
prove futile and be fraught with danger. It seems to me, more- 
over, that it is no longer open to serious dispute ; that value con- 
sists in nothing but human labor, and that things are more or 
less valuable in proportion as they have a greater or smaller 
quantity of labor incorporated within them.* I join issue, there- 
fore, with Mr. George, when he asserts! that there are two kinds 
of value, one the result of human labor, which he terms wealth, 
and the other the free gift of nature, which he terms land; 
and I claim that the gifts of nature, whether they be of 
substances contained in the atmosphere, in water, or in land, 
have no value. 

Those who assert that land has a value distinct from the 
labor directly or indirectly applied to it, base their assertion 
on one or more of the following propositions : 

First. That it is monopolized. 

Second. That it is appropriated. 

Third. Ricardo's " Theory of Rent." 

Let us inquire whether these propositions are sound. 

First. Has land a value because it is monopolized? 

Whether or not monopoly modifies in any manner the theory 
that value exists only in human labor, I shall not here discuss. 
It is sufficient to say that the assertion that land is monopolized 
in a country where there are millions of land-owners, and where 
hundreds of millions of acres of fertile land can be had for the 
asking, makes an indiscriminate use of terms, and confounds the 
word monopoly with the word property. Indeed, the danger that 

* Rodbertois, " Zur Beleuchtung der Socialcn Frage "; Karl Marx, " Kapital." 
t The Nobtu American Review, July, 1881. 
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landed property may become monopolized with us is far less great 
than that many other species of property will be. Why, indeed, 
should capitalists combine in order to enter into the hazardous 
speculation of monopolizing the land, when the much safer one 
of monopolizing the products of the land gives them all the 
advantages of owning land without its attending risks? The 
monopolies which are imminent and threatening are the grain 
monopolies and the cotton monopolies, and against these it may 
be necessary to find means of defense. 

Ricardo, conscious of the error of designating landed property 
as a monopoly, terms this property a partial monopoly. But the 
phrase partial monopoly is a contradiction in terms. The word mo- 
nopoly carries within itself the meaning that the entire species of 
property to which it is applied is controlled by a single will. The 
moment that one has only a partial control of a certain kind of 
property, there is no longer a monopoly. To say that a man who 
owns an acre of ground has a partial monopoly of all the soil of 
the country, is as barren of meaning as it is to say that a man 
who owns the coat he wears has a partial monopoly of all the 
coats. 

Second. Does the simple appropriation of land give it a value ? 

The following illustration will answer this question: The 
Empire of Brazil contains hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
the most fertile land, which it is not only willing to give away, — 
it goes so far as to offer a remuneration to those who will accept 
of it, and cultivate it. Certainly this land has no value. Now, 
supposing that a party of emigrants be induced to accept of this 
land, and take title to it, could this simple appropriation give any 
value whatever to what was valueless before ? It is evident that 
it could not. Not until they had actually begun to prepare the 
land for cultivation would they give a value to it, and that 
value, I claim, could not exceed the quantity of labor bestowed 
upon it. 

Third. We now come to the theory principally relied on by 
those who consider land- values as something independent of the 
labor bestowed on the land — the famous speculation known as 
Ricardo's theory of rent.* 

* "On the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation," by David 
Bioardo. Chapter II. I quote from the third edition. It is important to 
note that Mr. George's speculations are founded on this theory, and that his 
ideas regarding taxation stand or fall with it. 
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It is as follows: 

" Rent* is that portion of the produce of the earth which is paid to the 
landlord for the use of the original and indestructible powers of the soil." 
"Whatever is paid for improvement is not rent, properly speaking, but is 
"paid for the use of the capital, which has been employed in ameliorating 
the quality of the land," and for the use of buildings, t 

On the first settling of a country in which there is an abundance of rich 
and fertile land, a very small proportion of which is required to be cultivated 
for the support of the actual population, " there will be no rent ; for no one 
would pay for the use of land when there was an abundant quantity," " at the 
disposal of whoever might choose to cultivate it." 

" If all land had the same properties, if it were unlimited in quantity, and 
uniform in quality, no charge would be made for its use, unless where it pos- 
sessed peculiar advantages of situation." 

" It is only, then, because land is not unlimited in quantity and uniform in 
quality, and because in the progress of population land of an inferior quality, 
or less advantageously situated, is called into cultivation, that rent is ever paid 
for the use of it. When, in the progress of society, land of the second degree of 
fertility is taken into cultivation, rent immediately commences on that of the 
first quality, and the amount of that rent will depend on the difference in the 
quality of these two portions of land. When land of the third quality is taken 
into cultivation, rent immediately commences on the second, and is regulated, 
as before, by the difference in their productive powers. At the same time, 
the rent of the first quality will rise, for that must always be above the rent 
of the second, by the difference between the produce which they yield with a 
given quantity of capital and labor. With every step in the progress of pop- 
ulation which shall oblige a country to have recourse to land of a worse 
quality, to enable it to raise its supply of food, rent on all the more fertile land will 
rise. Thus, suppose land one, two, three to yield, with an equal employment of 
capital and labor, a net produce of one hundred, ninety, and eighty quarters 
of corn. In a country where there is an abundance of fertile land compared 
with the population, and where, therefore, it is only necessary to cultivate 
No. 1, the whole net produce will belong to the cultivator, and will be profits 
of the stock which he advances. As soon as population has so far increased 
as to make it necessary to cultivate No. 2, from which ninety quarters only 
can be obtained after supporting the laborers, rent would commence on No. 
1, for there cannot be two rates of profit," and so the ten quarters, or 
the value of ten quarters, which is the excess of the produce of land No. 1 
over land No. 2, goes to the landlord in the shape of rent. " In the same 
manner it might be shown that when No. 3 is brought into cultivation, the 
rent of No. 2 must be ten quarters or the value of ten quarters, whilst 
the rent of No. 1 will rise to twenty quarters." 

Summing up the propositions forming Bicardo's theory of 

* I must request the reader to have in mind that land-value is simply capitalized 
rent. 

t Note that Bicardo's theory fails entirely of application to city property. To treat 
of this species of property apart from the " improvements," is about as practicable as 
to treat of a forest apart, from the trees. 
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rent very briefly, we have : Land values consist in the original 
and indestructible powers of the soil, and in favorable situa- 
tion. But these values do not arise until an increasing popu- 
lation brings about increasing difficulties of production, and 
then, owing to the fact that there cannot be two rates of profit 
on the capital required by the farmer for the raising of the 
periodical crop, the more fertile or more favorably situated soils 
will yield a rent to the landlord. 

I shall now endeavor to show that the whole of this artificial 
theory is fallacious — contradicted, indeed, in its vital part by 
Ricardo himself; and that of the propositions on which the 
theory rests, and to which they are essential, not a single one, 
examined in the light of the science of to-day, will bear scrutiny. 
We will consider them in order. 

I. The value of land consists in the original and indestructible 
powers of the soil. 

This proposition implies that every soil has some permanent 
qualities which are given by nature to the, cultivator, and 
which he can use forever. The researches in agricultural 
chemistry have completely invalidated this statement. It is 
now universally admitted that the soil is but the store-house 
of certain chemicals, and that some of these chemicals are 
removed from the field with every crop, or, as Liebig well puts 
it, " the field is sold with the crop." After a certain number of 
harvests, every field becomes exhausted and barren, unless these 
chemicals are replaced. Liebig estimates that ten successive 
harvests would make Germany a desert. 

And so the owner of the soil obtains no value whatever from 
nature as a free gift. He is only a trustee, who has the right of 
applying his labor to the chemicals stored in the ground, and to 
reap the rewards of his labor in bringing them forth, to the 
extent of the value he bestows upon them in so applying his 
labor. The chemicals themselves he dare not appropriate. These 
he must restore to the ground as fast as he removes them. If he 
does not, he is simply a robber. But in this he differs from all 
other robbers, that while they have some chance of escaping pun- 
ishment, the robber of the soil has none. Nature is her own detect- 
ive and her own judge, and carries out her sentences unpityingly. 
The robber of the soil soon finds that all the fruits of his labor, 
which are blended with the soil, and from which he was justified 
in expecting a lasting benefit, vanish in proportion as he robs 
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the soil. AH over the country agricultural reports are bitter in 
their complaints against those who have abused their trust, and 
converted the property of the soil to their own use. If I had 
the space to give statistics, the reader would be surprised to 
see how swiftly nature punishes the faithless trustee, and 
eventually the nation, which permits these trustees to abuse 
their trusts. And thus the doctrine that land-values consist 
in free gifts of nature is not only false, it is pernicious. 
"We cannot sufficiently instill into the minds of our farmers that 
the only right the possession of the soil gives them is the right 
to apply their labor to it ; that their only reward is the reward of 
their labor, and that their imperative duty, if they wish per- 
manently to enjoy the fruits of their labor, is to restore to the 
earth every particle which they have taken out of it. 

But Eicardo himself has a confused notion of his own funda- 
mental proposition. After repeatedly calling attention to the 
fact that, when he speaks of rent, he invariably speaks of what 
is paid to the landlord for the use of the original and indestruct- 
ible powers of the soil, and after declaring emphatically that what 
is paid for the use of the capital which has been employed in amel- 
iorating the quality of the land is not rent, he flies in the face of 
all this by asserting, in a note to chapter eighteen of his work, 
that as for the capital which has been expended in the "improve- 
ment of a farm," and "is inseparably amalgamated with the 
land, and tends to increase its productive powers, the remunera- 
tion paid to the landlord for its use is strictly of the nature of 
rent, and is subject to all the laws of rent." By what magic this 
capital is converted into an original and indestructible power of 
the soil, Ricardo fails to explain. But is it not astonishing that 
a theory contradicted in its very foundation by its own author 
should have dominated political economy for so many years? 

II. No one will pay for the use of land when there is an 
abundance of land unappropriated. 

If Eicardo means that no one will pay for the use of the orig- 
inal (not to say indestructible) qualities of land, he is undoubt- 
edly right. These have no value anywhere. But suppose the 
owner of land has improved it by his labor, and inseparably 
amalgamated his capital with it, will he allow the use of what his 
labor produced without remuneration? Is his labor valueless 
because land is plenty ? It were absurd to say so. Yet if it is 
not, the remuneration he receives is strictly rent, as Ricardo him- 
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self confesses. But if lie receives rent while abundant land is yet 
unappropriated, the proposition stands contradicted by its own 
author. 

HI. " Rent is paid for a favorable situation even while there 
is an unlimited supply of land." 

But as rent is only paid for " original and indestructible pow- 
ers of the soil," a favorable situation must be an original and 
indestructible power of the soil. That it is not becomes, I think, 
evident when we reflect that the favorable situations are con- 
stantly made by man, and are then the result of his labor. Even 
New York, with its unrivaled harbor, remained a second-rate 
city until its situation was made more favorable by the Erie 
canal. In what respect is London peculiarly favorably situated, 
or Paris, or Berlin, excepting it be by the improvements of man? 
The port of Havre, one of the most important in the world, is en- 
tirely the work of man. Railroads make and unmake favorable 
situations every day before our own eyes. Talk of their original 
and indestructible character when we reflect on Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, Persepolis; or on Rome, whose situation was made and 
unmade favorable at recurring intervals. 

But, in reality, the question of favorable situation has nothing 
whatever to do with the question of land- values, for the reason 
that the term favorable carries within it the term unfavorable. 
If one situation is favorable when compared with another, that 
can only mean that the other is unfavorable; and whatever 
advantage may be conceived to exist by the idea of favorable, as 
predicated of one object, must of necessity be balanced by the 
idea of unfavorable of another ; for the one is only favorable by 
comparison, and in proportion that it is favorable the other must 
be unfavorable. Now, taking the value of land of a whole 
country, it is evident that from the idea conveyed by this term 
no advantage can result to the land-owners at large. There 
will be an average situation, and whatever the land which is 
more favorably situated than the average gains, the land which 
is less favorably situated must lose. Ricardo, therefore, in 
including this as a cause of rent, commits a double error, 
for it is not original and indestructible; and what is more, 
it can in no case be an element of the land-value of a whole 
country, or redound to the advantage of the land-owners, consid- 
ered as a class ; since precisely by as much as one gains, another, 
perforce, must lose. 
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IV. The most fertile land is first cultivated, and only as pop- 
ulation increases less fertile and less favorably situated land 
becomes cultivated.* 

This progression would be possible if nature had put sign- 
posts, marked " Fertile No. 1," " Fertile No. 2," etc., on every 
acre of land of " a new country." As it is, it is impossible, by 
inspection, to know at once which is the most fertile land of the 
country or even of a neighborhood. In order to find out which 
land is the most fertile, it is necessary that all the land should 
be under tillage, and equal care and skill bestowed on every 
acre. The difficulty is further increased by reflecting that fertile 
is a very indefinite term, and that different plants require dif- 
ferent soils, so that a very poor wheat-field may be excellent for 
raising potatoes. And then when we remember the great num- 
ber of varieties of every species of plants, the phrase, " the most 
fertile soils," no longer conveys a meaning. It is, moreover, dif- 
ficult to treat the preposterous measure of fertility offered by 
Ricardo with seriousness. To declare that one land is more fertile 
than another because, with an equal application of capital and 
labor, more is produced on it than on the other, is to declare that 
all difference in science and experience and skill which exists be- 
tween farmers is of no consequence. It is degrading the most 
difficult, perhaps, of all occupations to the rank of a performance 
on the barrel-organ, which will grind out an equal number of 
tunes to an equal number of turns of the crank. 

V. An increasing population will require less fertile soils to be 
cultivated. These less fertile soils will always bring a less return 
to the capital and labor expended on them than the more fertile 
ones ; and therefore, as there cannot be two rates of profit, the 
excess of produce of the better lands over that of the worst — the 
same capital and labor being expended on all — becomes rent. 

This proposition is the heart of Ricardo's theory. It ex- 
presses that more fertile soils have inherent in them a certain 
value not dependent on human labor — a value which increases 
as often as the increase of population requires less fertile soils 
to be cultivated — a value which will, by continual increase of 
population, become a perpetually growing monster, and eventu- 

* This progression from good to inferior land is essential to the theory, as 
Bieardo himself declares, as he must, that, if it were otherwise, either there 
could arise no rent, or existing rent would be diminished in proportion as the 
new land is more fertile than the old. 
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ally swallow up all the capital of the land.* Examining this 
proposition, however, we find, in the first place, that as the 
word " fertile " (as shown above) expresses no definite idea, the 
proposition can have no practical importance ; and that, for this 
reason alone, it could never become the guide of the legislator. 

In the second place, I shall endeavor to show that it is theo- 
retically fallacious. The proposition assumes that the relative 
f ertility of soils is something perennially fixed ; that soils have 
powers which rank them into distinct orders, and that by no en- 
deavor a soil of an inferior grade can ever become the equal of 
the soil of a superior grade, because, whenever the owner of the 
inferior applies capital and labor to improve it, the owner of the 
superior need only apply the same amount of capital and labor 
in order to maintain his superiority. But this whole assumption 
is without reason, and is utterly confounded by the teachings of 
agricultural chemistry. A soil is fertile, according to this sci- 
ence, if it contains a proper quantity of certain chemicals which 
are properly mixed, are in proper temperature, in proper density, 
and in proper moisture. If it is wanting in any of these con- 
ditions, it is infertile. As soon as the wanting conditions 
are supplied, it becomes fertile. And with this simple definition 
the whole of the proposition is proved erroneous. Let us sup- 
pose that the soils of a certain district range from 1 to 5, ac- 
cording to the degree of fertility at a given epoch, and that an 
analysis of the soil shows that No. 1 is in perfect condition, No. 
2 is deficient in phosphates, No. 3 in nitrogen, No. 4 too dry, and 
No. 5 too moist. Now, if owner No. 2 applies phosphates, No. 3 
applies nitrogen, No. 4 irrigates his, and No. 5 builds a drain, 
they may all make the land of equal fertility with that of No. 1. 

And by this example it is not only proved that nature makes 
no barrier by which land-owners may be able to seize all the 
wealth of the country — a closer examination shows that the 
assumption that it would require increasing capital and labor, 
as soils stand lower in the order of fertility, in order to accom- 

* In this connection it may be interesting to quote the words of Ricardo, 
which Mr. George has condensed into the happy phrase, " progress and 
poverty," and elaborated into an eloquent book : " In the progress of society 
and wealth" a period will be reached when " the very low rate of profits will 
have arrested all accumulation, and almost the whole produce of the country, 
after paying the laborers, will be the property of owners of land, and the 
receivers of tithes and taxes." (Chapter vi.) 
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plish this equality, is false. The nitrogen may be five times as 
expensive as the phosphates, so that soil No. 3 may require less 
capital to make it equal to No. 1 than soil No. 2 would. The 
drain of No. 5 might he inexpensive, while the irrigation on No. 
4 might be expensive. As for land No. 1, this being in perfect 
condition, no amount of capital spent on it could improve it, and 
if the owner, urged by greed and Ricardo's theory, should make the 
attempt, he would actually lessen the fertility of his soil. In 
short, the relative fertility of various soils is of far less im- 
portance in determining the quantity of produce yielded by each 
than the relative fertility of the land-owners' brains. 

Moreover, even if the assumption that soils cannot be so 
improved as to become equal to each other were true, how could 
the simple fact of a difference of quality give to the land some 
peculiar value aside from the quantity of labor incorporated 
within it ? There is no commodity which does not actually exist 
in various qualities, and no one dreams of urging this fact as 
giving a peculiar value to commodities. What greater reason 
is there for speaking of land-values as being brought about by 
difference in quality of land, than of shoe-values or hat-values, 
owing to difference of qualities in shoes and hats? Ricardo 
says that, owing to an increasing population, land of a worse 
quality must be resorted to, and that the farmer of the worst 
land must get the same returns to his capital and labor as the 
farmer of the best. Now, if this were so, would not the argu- 
ment apply as well to shoes? An increasing population re- 
quires more shoes, so that recourse must continually be had to 
worse leather; and as the capital and labor expended on the worst 
leather must bring the full ordinary return, all better leather 
will obtain a peculiar leather-value ! 

The fallacy which lies at the core of this reasoning consists in 
reckoning the value of objects by an ascending scale, which 
takes the worst quality as its basis of value, and then predicates 
an over-value for all objects which are better than this worst, on 
the fallacious assumption* that there is such a thing as ordinary 
rate of profits, which those who expend capital on the worst 
quality will require, and, more than which, those who expend it on 
the best cannot obtain. This fallacy discovers itself at once 

* An assumption unfortunately prevalent among political economists, and 
invalidating many of their main conclusions. 
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when we take a large view of things — a view which distinguishes 
political from private economy. Such a view compels us to con- 
sider the aggregate value of all objects of a certain kind, and not 
some particular values in the hands of individual possessors. 
It is found, for instance, that the aggregate amount of yearly 
produce in a country is one billion bushels of corn, and that 
this is produced on one hundred million acres of corn-land. 
The average yield is, therefore, ten bushels per acre. Now, some 
acres will produce as high as twenty bushels, some fifteen, some 
twelve, etc., but these must perforce be counterbalanced by other 
acres which yield only eight, or six, or five, or even less. And 
so, from the difference in the products of the individual acres, no 
value can be gained for the land-owners on the aggregate, as 
precisely by as much as one gains another must lose. 

A nearer examination will, moreover, show that the land which 
produces most will be the one which is most skillfully tilled and 
carefully prepared, rather than the one which possesses the best 
original qualities — that, in fact, originally purely infertile soils, 
as bogs and arid plains, will be among those which produce the 
largest amount per acre. From this, too, it becomes evident 
that the statement that there cannot be two rates of profit is 
palpably false ; that, in fact, there will be as many rates of 
profit in every pursuit as there are individuals employed in that 
pursuit, and differences in the material worked npon ; and, as 
there are no ordinary profits, that neither land-owners nor 
owners of other objects obtain, as a class, a peculiar advantage 
because raw materials of a better quality than the worst in use 
are worked up. 

This consideration leads to the important conclusion that 
differential values cannot exist, and that a class cannot get the 
benefit of advantages possessed by individuals among it, their 
advantages being by the force of the term balanced by the disad- 
vantages of others. 

It appears further that, considering an entire country, there 
will be an average amount of labor required to produce an 
average crop, that will yield an average profit to the farmer, 
and yield an average rent to the landlord, which rent will be the 
average rate of interest that capital invested in land yields. 
Some laborers will produce more than others, some capital will 
bring greater return than others, some soils will yield more than 
others, but neither the laborers, nor the capitalists, nor the land- 
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owners in the aggregate will derive any benefit from these differ- 
ences ; and as little as there will be a labor- value resulting from 
difference in quality of laborers, or a capital-value from a differ- 
ence in quality of materials, will there be a land-value from 
differences in quality of land. 

As a final result of my criticism, I claim to have shown that 
land possesses no peculiar value, either on account of monopoly, 
or of appropriation, or of Ricardo's theory — and that, by the 
method of exclusion, we must infer that the value of land, like 
that of all other objects, can consist only in the amount of labor 
it represents. 

And now, bearing in mind this result, we are forced to the 
conclusion that any increase in land-values can only be the 
consequence of an increased quantity of labor incorporated in 
the land. We perceive that most of the so-called rises in land- 
values are only periodical rises in the money value of land, 
which are followed invariably by falls of this money-value; 
that these rises and falls have no more to do with land than they 
have with other commodities, and depend on the fluctuations of 
the money market, by which fluctuations land-holders as a class 
cannot gain. It is only when the increase of value is owing to 
the fact that more labor has been directly or indirectly applied 
to the land that the rise in rent becomes real. 

In the progress of society, however, labor becomes more and 
more efficient ; consequently, less and less labor becomes neces- 
sary in order to produce an object ; and this fact so necessarily 
tends to depreciate all objects which are already in existence, that 
the rise in value of lands newly cultivated is often completely 
balanced by the fall in value of lands already in cultivation; 
and so the aggregate value of lands even of a new country in- 
creases in less proportion than the amount of labor incorporated in 
it. For instance, in New York the average value per acre of im- 
proved farm land is only fifty dollars; certainly but a small 
return for the quantity of labor which for nearly three hundred 
years has been incorporated in the farm lands of this State. 

And now, having obtained a clear view of the nature of land- 
values, we can intelligently consider the question of an exclusive 
land tax. 

Even Ricardo, after attempting to show that land-values are 
only the result of difference of fertility of the soil ; that, conse- 
quently, a tax on rent could not be shifted on the consumer ; and 
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that it would be indifferent to the farmer -whether this rent were 
absorbed by the landlord or the tax-gatherer ; and that the land- 
holders are the mere passive recipients of what might as welL go 
to the State ; even he (probably under a presentiment of the diffi- 
culty of applying his speculations in actual practice) says (chap. 
xiv.), criticising Adam Smith : " If it be considered that land, 
regarded as a fit subject for exclusive taxation, would not only be 
reduced in price, to compensate for the risk of that taxation, but, 
in proportion to the indefinite nature and uncertain value of the 
risk, would become a fit subject of speculation, partaking more 
of the nature of gambling than of sober trade, it will appear 
probable that the hands into which land would in that case be 
most apt to fall, would be the hands of those who possess more 
of the qualities of the gambler than of the qualities of the 
sober-minded proprietor who is likely to employ his land to the 
greatest advantage." For even he, the inventor of the inde- 
pendent land-values, could not but feel that they never could 
be reached by taxation. Fertility of the soil is only one element 
of production, and there are numerous others. The fact that 
one soil yields 90 while another yields 100, does not prove in itself 
the inferiority of the former., The less quantity of produce may 
be owing to less skill of the farmer, less efficiency of the labor- 
ers, unsuccessful experiments, less favorable conditions of the 
atmosphere, and various other reasons. How would it be pos- 
sible to find a balance which would decide with nicety exactly 
how much one soil is superior to another, not to speak of the 
fact that advantages of situation are to come in and confuse the 
whole problem ? And so, even if Rieardo were right, yet, as any 
scheme of taxation built upon it would have to take for its basis 
the lowest quantity of produce which the most ignorant farmer, 
employing the most slothful laborer, might bring from the 
ground, and would confiscate the produce of the more skillful 
and the more careful as rent, any such scheme would not only be 
unjust, it would be suicidal. And Rieardo himself shrank from 
the absurdity to which his conclusions logically and of necessity 
lead. 

But with the whole of his theory swept away, and the value 
of land recognized as consisting only in the quantity of labor it 
represents, necessarily all tax on land becomes a tax on labor 
employed on land, and such a tax will either be shifted on the 
consumer, or labor on land discouraged. But the discourage- 
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ment of labor on land leads to the discouragement of labor in 
general ; for the labor on land, whether employed in raising the 
yearly crop, or in replacing the chemicals taken away by last 
year's crop, or in ameliorating the land so that it may bear a 
future crop, is indispensable to all other forms of labor, because 
the latter can only be applied to the raw material first produced 
by the agricultural laborer. Such a discouragement could not be 
suffered by the non-agricultural portion of a community, and it 
would be compelled to allow the tax to be shifted on itself. But 
after it has been shifted, the laboring poor would have to pay 
the lion's share of the tax, as they do of most indirect taxes. 
The misery which would attend any marked increase of taxation 
of land can therefore hardly be exaggerated. 

How would such an increased land-tax affect land-ownership? 
It could never bring about common property in land; but would, 
instead, operate as the confiscation of the property of the poor 
in favor of the rich, because all the smaller land-holders would 
be wiped out during the transition period between the first levy 
of the tax and the final shifting of it on the consumer. These 
poorer land-owners would not be able to pay the increased tax, 
as they only succeed with hard struggling to pay the present tax 
in addition to the interest on the mortgage on their lands; and 
so their lands would be sold at tax sales. That they would not 
receive a corresponding benefit from the abolition of taxes on 
" groceries, clothing, tools, etc.," as Mr. George believes, requires 
no demonstration, when we reflect that these taxes are duties for 
protection and not for raising revenue, and will remain or be 
removed independently of revenue considerations. 

Furthermore, as Mr. George considers all previous improve- 
ments in ameliorating the soil as a part of the soil, and would allow 
nothing for them, while he neither could nor would apply this rule 
to future improvements, as otherwise no one would any longer im- 
prove the soil, but all, instead, would rob it, it follows that the 
soil could be tilled with profit only by large capitalists, who could 
make such extensive improvements that, what at the time of the 
first levying of the new tax might be appraised as the value of 
the land, would be but a trifle compared to the non-taxable future 
improvements. Then would begin the era of great possessions, 
which Mr. George dreads so much that he prefixes the motto 
" Latifundia perdidere Italiam " to his principal work. Soon the 
former independent cultivators of the soil, driven from house and 
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home by the tax-gatherer, would be compelled to take refuge in 
these great possessions and live on them either as laborers or 
as paupers. 

In the cities, the principle of taxing only building lots, and 
leaving buildings untaxed, would lead to the huddling together 
of the whole population on as small a space of ground as possible. 
A system of tenements would be inaugurated compared to which 
the crying evils of our present system would seem to be a bless- 
ing. The poorer land-owners, already saddled with mortgages, 
could not improve their land sufficiently to make the value of the 
lot but a trifle compared to the value of the building, and could in 
consequence not shift the taxes from themselves on their ten- 
ants with sufficient rapidity ; they would find their possessions 
pass into the hands of the tax-gatherer, and themselves reduced 
to denizens of the great capitalists' tenements. 

The natural outcome of all this would be the establishment 
of a monopoly in land ; that is, all the land of the country would 
finally pass into the hands of a single person ruling over a ryot 
population. 

Isaac L. Rice. 



